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Siten and Manners. 


ON DUELLING. 
[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— - 

Six,—-In continuation of the communications 
with which I have already troubled you on legal 
subjects, it was my intention ere I closed them to 
treat upon the very matter of which, in number 
ninety-feur of your publication, you solicit an in- 
vestigation, Your invitation, I confess, has expe- 
dited my movements; and I comply with it, not so 
much from the expectation of gaining the proposed 
honour, as of gratifying that emulous spirit, which 
it is so difficult to subdue. 

Without allowing myself to be drawn aside by 
particular and aggravated instances of this species 
of offence, I will proceed to consider it as it affects 
the principles of religion and the laws of society. 

Man is a rational and accountable creature, gifted 
with all those endowments which naturally lead 
him to a communication and connexion with his 
fellow-man. This state he was designed to arrange 
and enjoy; and it is, therefore, this state alone that 
should form the basis of our inquiry. 

To this end there are implanted in our very na- 
ture such conceptions of right and wrong, and these 
80 materially aided and enlarged by divine revela- 
tion, that we need never be at a loss to discover 
the general duties which we are bound to perform, 
and the various transgressions necessary for us to 
avoid. ‘ Thou shalt do no murder,” is one of the 
most emphatic denunciations of the decalogue, and 
the crime is so repugnant to the feelings of man, that 
none were ever found hardy enough to commit it, 
unless their minds had been previously worked 
upon by false principles, hardened and rendered cal- 
lous by a long course of iniquity, or labouring un- 
der a temporary deprivation of reason. 

Religion breathes such an universal peace and 
good will towards and amongst men, that they are 
thereby taught to suffer, rather than resent, an in- 
jury. .*¢ Vengeance is mine, and I will execute it, 
saith the Lord.” This, however, cannot be sup- 
posed literally to apply to the affairs of mankind, 
because we are elsewhere empowered to redress 
those grievances, and remove those obstacles, which 








may stand in the way of our realizing the end of 
our existence. 1 take it to apply only to individual 
and irregular interference, and not to that consti- 
tuted power and authority which have their origin 
and foundation in the law of God, and are in con- 
cordance with his will, and in furtherance of his 
views as to our creation, and may, consequently, 
be supposed to be the promulgation and execution 
of his own decrees. So self-evident is the position, 
that, in a religious point of view, man, individually, 
has no power over tie life of a fellow-mortal, 
that it would be worse than a waste of words to 
dwell longer upon this branch of the subject. And 
although it is not less evident, that by the law of 
this, and most other countries, he is alike destitute 
of this power, yet we have a wider field for discuss- 
ing the reasons and motives which induce men, in 
this respect, to trample upon the laws with im- 
punity. 

By the law of England, killing must be committed 
with malice aforethought, to constitute the crime 
of murder ; and this embraces the “act of deliberate 
duelling, where both parties meet avowedly with 
an intent to murder; and, therefore, the law has 
justly fixed the crime and punishment of murder 
on them, and on their seconds also.” Very few in- 
stances, however, are upon record of persons having 
forfeited their lives for the commission of this 
offence. Indeed the major part of them have either 
altogether escaped punishment, or have only been 
found guilty of manslaughter. This is a lament- 
able perversion of one of the most equitable enact- 
ments of our criminal code, and must proceed from 
its being at variance with the deep-rooted prejudices, 
and corrupted judgments, of the mass of mankind. 
Our ideas of honour have become so refined, that 
all laws, human and divine, are considered incapable 
of protecting it from insult, or of awarding a suf- 
ficient punishment for any impeachment thereof. 
Tyrant custom has ordained, that, effectually to 
stop the circulation of calumny, it is necessary to 
stop the eirculation of the heart’s blood of the calum- 
niator. And so prevalent is this notion, that we 
can scarcely briog ourseives to look upon a duellist 
in the light of a murderer, though he is frequently 
one of the worst kind. The evil, therefore, re- 
sults from the corruption of our minds, which in- 
duces us to pay a more ready obedience to the bar- 





barous ordinations of a wicked world, than to the 





dictates of our own consciences. The epithets potl- 
troon and coward are lavishly bestowed upon those 
who have the good sense and resolution to refuse a 
challenge; but with what justice and propriety a 
moment’s reflection will determine. Is it because 
such have the fear of God before their eyes, and a 
due sense of the horror consequent on imbruing 
their hands in the blood of a fellow-creature, that 
they are thus to be branded? Is it because they 
feel no desire of despatching, to his final accouni, 
awretch “ with all his imperfections on his head,” 
that they thus subject themselves to derision? If 
so, let them glory in, what the world calls, their 
shame: let them exult in the victory they have ob- 
tained over an uurighteous and unmeaning custom. 
But will it not be found, that he who engages in 
tlits contest is the greater coward; for he conforms 
to an established usage which his heart must detest, 
at which his better feelings revolt, but to which he 
is constrained to conform, from the fear of incurring 
undeserved contempt: thus misguided, present and 
transient evil is allowed to swallow up all dread of 
future and eternal punishment. Fear, therefore, is 
the operating motive ; and, though it proceeds from 
a corrupted source, it is nevertheless the impulse 
which produces the action. To prove this, we need 
only look at the conduct of those individuals who 
have been drawn intothese affrays. Upon their end- 
ing fatally, they curse their own folly, and the still 
greater folly which could ever sanction so savage a 
mode of warfare; they acknowledge to have offended 
against the letter and the spirit of all laws, except— 
aye, and we should dwell upon the expression, 
except—the silly laws of honour. 

The army has ever been looked upon as the hot- 
bed of duelling; and why so is as difficult rationally 
to account, as why duelling should exist at all. 
Perhaps it is to give their comrades a just sense not 
of their susceptibility of insult, but of their deter- 
mined prowess. It would be well, if a few elevated 
military characters would exercise their common 
prudence, and evince by their example the possibility 
of preserving honour without becoming murderers, 

The example is all that is wanting; for it is so 
consonant with our views of justice and propriety, 
that it could not fail of having a speedy and exten- 
sive influence, 

The inadequacy of this system to afford redrese 
or reparation for a real injury, is also so apparent, 
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that we are more than ever at a loss to discover the 
grounds of its long continuance, and its preseot 
existence in a Christian country. The chances are 
equal; and the guilty participate in all the advan- 
tagea of the innocent. If I have been injured in 
my Own reputation, or in the reputation of those 
most near and dear to me, and I chuse to resort to 
this mode of obtaining satisfaction, I am staking 
my life against that of a villaiu; who may, by this 
means, in addition to the many other injuries be 
bas done me or my family, add that of depriving 
me of life, and them of their protection and sup- 
purt. Supposing, however, that the reverse of this 
is the case, how am I benefited?—Can it be any 
consolation tv a Christian, that he has done more 
by bis single arm, thaa the laws of his country, de- 
duced from the laws of God, dared, or could do ?— 
Can he apply the flattering unction to his soul, that 
he is justified by the world, aud acquitted by the 
laws of honour? If he can, let him reap the fall 
advantage of these chimeras for a season; for most 
assuredly a time will come, when the conflicts of his 
own bosom, and the faithful admonitions of that too 
often subdued, but unextinguishable monitor, con- 
science, will create such a war within him, that 
these transitory balms will become rank poison ; 
aud instead of soothing, will be the chief means of 
aggravating his afflictions, and increasing his re- 
murse. Then will be discover the awful condition 
of him, upon whose head the blood of a fellow 

creature rests; and who has been uanjuastifiably 
tiespatched to a premature grave, and an unlooked- 


for jodgment, 


“Cut off, even in the blossoms of his sin; 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.” 


How is society benefited by this individual as- 
suinption of power? [put the question, not with 
a view of obtaining an answer, but of more forcibly 
showing how it is injured; for the negative side is 
the only one upon which we canexpatiate, Nothing 
can strike deeper at the root of social order, than a 
man presuming to be a judge in his own case, and 
reverting to a state of nature, becoming his own 
avenger; renouncing, at once, the efficacy of that 
compact which upholds and preserves the welfare of 
society; and thereby exhibiting to others an exam- 
ple, which in the end might produce the worst of 
consequences. 

In fact, so trivial are the causes which frequently 
Jead to this serious mode of decision, that the law 
would pass them over as beacath its notice; but 
man, that compound of folly and wickedness, puffed 
up by his own self-importance, and ruled in this in- 
stance more by custom than common sense, hesitates 
not to think and act otherwise. Those insults and 
misunderstandings which are not cognizable by law 
surely should not be allowed to induce men wantonly 
to trifle with each others lives. 

If I felt disposed to make light of this important 
subject, and, by turaing it to ridicule, prove its 
folly, 1 should have ample scope for doing so ia 
those cases where no fatal cousequences ensue; but, 
after a mutoal discharge of pistols, the parties 
become warmer friends than ever; and firing into 
the air hag the magic power of wiping out honour’s 


Stains, and atoning for all past grievances. Wherein 
rests the satisfaction, or by what mighty ageucy 
the minds of these individuals are brought to a state 
of calmness and reflection, is altogether out of my 
power to develope. 

I scarcely need state, after what has been already 
advanced, that duelling is in direct opposition to the 
laws of Gud and man; revolting to the feelings of 
our nature; inadequate tu afford any just retribu- 
tion; and injurious to the best interests of society. 

Liverpool, 17th April, 1822. Ww. 

—~> ><> << 
DANDYISM. 


— 

& At the suggestion of a fair correspondent, CuaR- 

LOTTE, we givea place to the following article, 
ram the Champion. 

From the manners and customs of a country much 
may be estimated concerning the character of its natives, 
For this reason, philosophers in all ages have considered 
the order and regulation, even of some minor circum- 
stances, to be of importance; our countryman, Lord 
Chesterfield, author of ** Letters to his Son,” is copious 
upon this subject, and has condescended to be somewhat 
minute even in the article of dress, nor can we justly 
accuse him of singularity in this particular, for among 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, we may find many 
precedents for this procedure ;—Cicero, in his ‘* Book 
of Duties,” also addressed to his son, relaxes the rigour 
of philosophy to touch upon this topic, and closes his 
observations by saying, Ergo ect a forma removerentur 
omnis viro, non dignus ornatus” ;—and Scylla objected 
to Czsar, on this very head, that he wore the Laciniam 
Trahere trailing on the ground, and gathered about the 
wrists like a woman: Virgil also accuses the Trojans 
of effeminacy. Among the Jews it was accounted 
criminal for men to imitate the costume of females, and 
the laws of Moses expressly forbade that men should 
be attired like women ; so that we find from immemo- 
rial antiquity, not only that transgressions of this kind 
existed, but also that they were universally derided, and 
trequently visited with punishment. What shall we 
say then of our modern fops, who, in all things, the 
Semoralia excepted (of which they appear unworthy) are 
very women indeed ; how do they dishonour the noble 
character of man, so sublimely delineated by our im- 
mortal Milton in that beautiful contrast— 

“For contemplation, he, and valour form’d, 
For softness, she, and sweet attractive grace.” 


Softness, the peculiar characteristic of women now forms 
the chief part of our modern beaux’ demeanour, soft 
speaking, affected attitudes, and all the symbols of 
effeminacy, with this only difference, that in the one 
it is natural and pleasing, and appropriate to her 
form and texture, in the other constrained, incompatible, 
and disgusting ; the former may be denominated the 
mollis corporis, the latter the mollis mentis, or a cow- 
ardly soul in a robust body, and a more magnanimous 
mind in a delicate person. If men will assume the 
garb of females, can we wonder if a contention should 
arise which of the sexes shall be entitled to the inex- 
pressibles, and whether, having usurped the stays, a 
Jessamy Benedict ought not to render up the galligaskins 
as an equivalent; contemplation and valour are out of 
the question; a modern beau, that isa dandy, never 
thinks, except it be about his dress; and, as to courage, 
his most chivalrous actions are insulting unprotected 
females, and attacking the tarts and custards at a con- 
fectioner’s; yet it is just to allow, that in crossing a 
street he shows a great dexterity, especially where it 





has been swept clean, and where, for want of pence, or 


a heart to give, he finds it necessary to give a go by to 
the wretched operator who performed the business of 


Oh, what a delicate thing is a dandy ! 
**What is the butterfly ! at best 

He’s but a caterpillar drest, ! 
The gaudy fop's his picture just.” 


sweeping. 
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THE YORKSHIRE CAVES. 
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Our readers will remember that in a letter we inserted 
in a late number from the Hull paper, it was asserted 
that the bones found in these caves, were those of the 
wild dog and boar, and not of the hyena, elephant, or 
rhinoceros. This latter opinion is however, advocated 
by the Rev. M. Buckland in a long paper read before 
the Royal Society. The following abstract from that 
paper is from the last number of T'illoch’s Philosophical 
Magazine. —Epit. Kar. 





‘Feb. 7, 14,and 21. The meetings on these eveni 
were occupied in reading a paper by the Rev. W. Buck. 
land, F.R.S. giving an account of an assemblage of 
fossil teeth. and bones belonging to extinct species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and hyena, and 
some other animals discovered in a cave at Kirkdale, 
near Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire. 

‘© This paper gives a detailed account of an antedi- 
luvian den of hyznas discovered last summer at Kirk- 
dale, near Kirby Moorside, in Yorkshire, about twenty- 
five miles north-east of York. 

‘©The den is a natural fissure or cavern in oolitie 
limestone, extending 300 feet into the body of the solid 
rock, and varying from two to five feet in height and 
breadth. Its mouth was closed with rubbish, and 
overgrown with grass and bushes, and was accidentally 
intersected by the working of a stone quarry. It is on 
the slope of a hill, about 100 feet above the level of a 
small river, which, during great part of the year, is 
engulfed. The bottom of the cavern is nearly horizon- 
tal, and is entirely covered to the depth of about a foot, 
with a sediment of mud deposited by the diluvian 
waters. The surface of this mud was in some parts 
entirely covered with a erust of stalagmite; on the 
greater part of it there was no stalagmite. At the bot. 
tom of this mud, the floor of the cave was covered 
from one end to the other with teeth and fragments 
of bone of the following animals:—hyzna, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, two or three spe- 
cies of deer, bear, fox, water-rat, and birds. 

‘©The bones are for the most part broken, and 
geeet to pieces, and the teeth lie loose among the 

tagments of the bones; a very few teeth remain still 
fixed in broken fragments of the jaws. The hyana 
bones are broken to pieces as much as those of the 
other animals. No bone or tooth has been rolled, or 
in the least acted on by water, nor are there any peb- 
bles mixed with them. The bones are not all mine 
ralized, and retain nearly the whole of their animal 
gelatin, and owe their high state of preservation to the 
mud in which they have been embedded. The teeth 
of hyenas are most abundant; and of these, the greater 
part are worn down almast to the stumps, as if by the 
operation of gnawing bones. Some of the bones have 
marks of the teeth on them; and portions of the fecal 
matter of the hyzenas are found also in the den. These 
have been analysed by Dr. Wollaston, and found to be 
composed of the same ingredients as the album gracum, 
or white feces of dogs that are fed on bones, viz. 
carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, and triple phos- 
phate of ammonia and magnesia; and, on being shown 
to the keeper of the beasts at Exeter Change, were 
immediately recognised by him as the dung of tie 
hyena. The new and curious fact of the preservation 
of this substance is explained by its affinity to bone. 

** The animals found in the cave agree in species with 
those that occur in the diluvian gravel of England, 
and of great part of the northern hemisphere ; four of 
them, the hyzna, elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus, neong to species that are now extinct, and to 
; genera that live exclusively in warm climates, and 
| which are found associated together only in the southem 
| portions of Africa, near the Cape. It is certain from 
' the evidence afforded by the interior of the den (which 
| is of the same kind with that afforded by the ruins of 
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Herculaneum and Pompeii) that all these animals lived 
and died in Yorkshire, in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the deluge; and a similar conclusion may be 
drawn with respect to England generally, and to those 
other extensive regions of the northern hemisphere 
where the diluvian gravel contains the remains of simi- 
lar species of animals. The extinct fossil hyena most 
nearly resembles that species which now inhabits the 
Cape, whose teeth are adapted beyond those of any 
other animal to the purpose of cracking bones, and 
whose habit is to carry home parts of its prey to de- 
your them in the caves of rocks which it inhabits. 
This analogy explains the accumulation of the bones 
in the den at Kirkdale. They were carried in for food 
by the hyenas; the smaller animals, perhaps, entire ; 
the larger ones piecemeal; for by no other means could 
the bones of such large animals as the elephant and 
rhinoceros have arrived at the inmost recesses of so small 
a hole, unless rolled thither by water; in which case, 
the angles would have been worn off by attrition, but 
they are not. x ‘ 

“ Judging from the proportions of the remains now 
found in the den, the ordinary food of the hyznas 
seems to have been oxen, deer, and water-rats; the 
bones of the larger animals are more rare; and the fact 
of the bones of the hyznas being broken ~ 4 equally 
with the rest, added to the known preference they have 
for putrid flesh and bones, renders it probable that they 
devoured the dead carcases of their own species. Some 
of the bones and teeth appear to have undergone va- 
rious stages of decay by lying at the bottom of the den 
while it was inhabited, but littie or none since the in- 
troduction of the diluvian sediment in which they have 
been embedded. ‘The circumstances of the cave and 
its contents are altogether inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis, of all the various animals of such dissimilar 
habits having entered it spontaneously, or having fallen 
in, or been drifted in by water, or with any other than 
that of their having been dragged in, either entire or 
piecemeal, by the beasts of prey whose den it was. 

** Five examples are adduced of bones of the same 
animals discovered. in similar caverns in other parts of 
this country, viz. at Crawley Rocks, near Swansea; in 
the Mendip Hills, at Clifton; at Wirksworth, in Der- 
byshire; and at Oreston, near Plymouth. In some of 
these, there is evidence of the bones having been in- 
troduced by beasts of prey; but in that of Hutton Hill, 
in the Mendips, which contains rolled pebbles, it is 

robable they were washed in. In the case of open 

issures, some may have fallen in. 

‘* A comparison is then instituted between these caverns 
in England, and those in Germany, described by Rosen- 
muller, Esper, and Leibnitz, as extending over a tract 
of 200 leagues, and containing analogous deposits of 
the bones of two extinct species of bear, and the same 
extinct species of hyana that occurs at Kirkdale. 

“In the German caves, the bones are in nearly the 
same state of Seng as in the English, and are 
not in entire skeletons, but dispersed as in a charnel 
house. They are scattered all over the caves, some- 
times loose, sometimes adhering together by stalag- 
mite, and forming beds of many feet in thickness. 
They are of all parts of the body, and of animals of all 
ages; but are never rolled. With them is found a 
quantity of black earth derived from the decay of ani- 
mal flesh; and also in the newly-discovered caverns, 
we find descriptions of a bed of mud. The latter is 
ewe J the same diluvial sediment which we find at 

irkdale. The unbroken condition of the bones, and 
carey of black animal earth, are consistent with the 

abit of bears, as being rather addicted to vegetable 
than animal food; and, in this case, not devouring the 
individuals of their own species. In the hyena’s cave, 
on the other hand, where both fiesh and bones were 
devoured, we have no black earth; but instead of it 
we find in the album gracum evidence of the fate that 
has attended the carcases and lost portions of the bones 
whose fragments still remain. 

‘* Three-fourths of the total number of bones in the 
German caves belong to two extinct species of bear, 
and two-thirds of the remainder to the extinct hyena 
of Kirkdale. There are also bones of an animal of the 
cat kind (resembling the jaguar or spotted panther of 
South America) and of the wolf, fox, and polecat, and 
rarely of elephant and rhinoceros.* 

‘*The bears and hyzna of all these caverns, as well 





“# M. Rosenmuller shows that the bears not only lived 
and died, but were also born, in the same caverns in which 
their bones have been thus accumulated, and the same 
eonclusion follows from the facts observed in the cave in 
Yorkshire.” 





as the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, belong 
to the same extinct species that occur also fossil in the 
diJuvian gravel; whence it follows, that the period in 
which they inhabited these regions was that imme- 
diately preceding the formation of this gravel by that 
transient and universal inundation which has left traces 
of its ravages, committed at no very distant period, 
over the surface of the whole globe, and since which, 
no important or general physical changes appear to 
have affected it. 

** Both in the case of the English and German ca- 
verns, the bones under consideration are never included 
in the solid rock; they occcur in cavities of limestone 
rocks of various ages and formations, but have no fur- 
ther connexion with the rocks themselves, than that 
arising from the accident of their being lodged in ca- 
vities produced in them, by causes wholly unconnected 
with the animals, that appear for a certain time to have 
taken possession of them, as their habitation.” 

A TL RL TTS 

Rheumatism.—The following is said to be an excel- 
lent remedy for rheumatism ; the ingredients are very 
cheap, and may be obtained in any town: Epherial 
spirit of turpentine, half an ounce; compound tincture 
of aloes, one ounce; sal-volatile, half an ounce. Shake 
well before using ; fifty drops to be taken every night 
and morning, in a wine glass of lukewarm water. Many 
very bad cases have been cured by these drops. 





Coal-tar.—During a late discussion in Parliament, 
relative to the navy, the injection of coal-tar into 
several ships of war, with a view to prevent the dry 
tot, was talked of. Mr. Hume, on a former occasion, 
had stated, that, from the component parts of the tar, 
it must be injurious to the iron and copper fastenings, 
as well as to the health of the men, and, moreover, was 
of a very inflammable nature. But in the navy it ap- 
pears that the tar is combined with lime, in such a man- 
ner, that the coppers of a vessel which had been sub- 
jected to the process for five years, were examined, and 
found to be perfectly sound; and, so far from being un- 
healthy, a vessel out for four years, with upwards of 
200 men, had lost the unusually small number of two 
men only by sickness. Its effects in preventing the dry 
rot time alone will show.— dit. Kul. 





Ambergris.—A New Providence paper has the fol- 
lowing: ‘* Ambergris is frequently found on the shores 
of these islands, and sometimes in large masses. A 
piece was lately picked up on the coast of Abaco, which 
we understand weighed 23}1b, and was sold here at six 
dollars an ounce.”’ 





An enormous whale came on shore at Beckhithe, near 
Cromer, in the morning of Friday se’nnight. Although 
of large dimensions, it was evidently wasted in its origi- 
nal size. It measured in length 57 feet, the extremity 
of the tail was 13 feet wide, the jawbones 14 feet 
long, tongue 9 feet long and 4 feet broad. It produced 
but little oil, and from its wasted appearance, the whale- 
bone is of small value. The jaws were extracted, and 
intended as a present for Lord Suffield but the tide un- 
fortunately washed them away from the shelf of a cliff 
on which they were laid —Bury Chron. 





Curious Egg.—On Wednesday week, Mr. Anthony 
Wright, of Hollas, in Borrowdale, had a hen that laid 
an egg which had another egg in the inside of it, about 
the size of a sparrow’s egg, with a hard shell upon it, 
and is now in the possession of the owner for the inspec- 
tion of the curious.—The same quantity of white and 
yolk was contained betwixt the outer shell and the 
sinall egg, as is regularly found in any other egg of an 
ordinary size, 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Antiquaties.—About six years ago was found at King’s 
Holm, half a mile from Gloucester city, six feet under 
the surface of the earth, where there once stood a 
King’s pee, chapel, and burying-ground, the re- 
mains of King Arthur in an immense large stone cof- 
fin, three tons weight, seven feet long, ten inches thick, 
with a lead coffin inclosed therein, both ancient and 
curious, not being soldered, but hammered into its pre- 
sent form, containing the skeleton of King Arthur, two 
ancient small copper spoons (one of which is broken) 
2 broken red pot mask, a clay urn or two of Roman 
manufacture, rather small, with other Roman curiosi- 





ties, well worth the curious traveller’s eye and attention» 
particularly all antiquarians. These ancient curiosities 
are now in the possession of Mr. Jgseph Ford, at the 
village of Newport, about half way betwixt Gloucester 
and Bristol. 








Che Traveller. 


DIAMOND MINES. 
—_- 


The term ‘ diamond mines,” frequently met with 
in authors and conversation, having induced many to 
imagine that diamonds are procured by the usual opera- 
tion of mining, we extract the following from ‘* Mawe’s 
Travels through the. Gold and Diamond district ef 
Brazil.” Mr. Mawe is the first Englishman ever per- 
mitted the high favour of inspecting the method in 
which these valuable productions are obtained :—The 
cascalhao (an alluvial deposit consisting of rounded or 
angular silecious pebbles and sand) which contains the 
diamonds, is nearly of the same composition as that in 
which the gold is found; but is generally met with 
under the beds of rivers. Caissons are constructed ; 
and chain pumps, worked by a water-wheel, made use 
of to draw off the water, in order to facilitate the digging 
for the cascalhao, which is brought together in a large 
heap, over which a shade is built. Here it is washed in 
large troughs, through which a stream of water is made 
to pass. On the heap of cascalhao, at equal distances, 
are placed three high chairs, for the overscers (they are 
constructed without backs to secure their vigilance) 
after they are seated, the negroes enter the troughs, 
each provided with a rake of peculiar structure, with a 
short handle, with which he rakes into the trough about 
50 pounds weight of the cascalhao. When a negro finds 
a diamond, he immediately stands upright, clasps his 
hands and then extends them, holding the gem between 
his fore-finger and thumb: an overseer receives it from 
him, and deposits it in a bowl, half full of water, sus- 
pended from the centre of the structure. In this vessel 
all the diamonds found in the course of the day are 
placed, and, at the close of the work, are taken out and 
delivered to the principal officer, who, after they have 
been weighed, registers the particulars in a book kept 
for that purpose. When a negro is so fortunate as to 
find a diamond of the weight of an octavo (174 carats) 
much ceremony takes place; he is crowned with a 
wreath of flowers, and carried in procession to the 
Administrator, who gives him his freedom, by paying 
his owner for it. He also receives a present of new 
clothes, and is permitted to work on his own account, 
When a stone of eight or ten carats is found, the negro 
receives two new shirts, a complete suit, with a hat and 
handsome knife. For smaller stones of trivial amount, 
proportionate premiums are given. During Mr. Mawe’s 
stay at Zejuco, a stone of 16 carats was found. “ It 
was pleasing to see the anxious desire manifested by the 
officers, that it might prove heavy enough to entitle the 
poor negro to his freedom; and when, on being deli- 
vered and weighed, it proved only a carat short of the 
requisite weight, all seemed to sympathise in his disap- 
pointment.” The average quantity of diamonds annu- 
ally found may be estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 
carats, which are sent, under military escort, to Rio de 
Janeiro; they are mostly small, very few reach 20 
carats. One stone was found, a few years ago, in the 
bed of a rivulet, by three banished criminals, which 
weighed nearly an ounce, It is now in the possession 
of the Prince Regent of Portugal, whose collection is 
stated to be unequalled in number, size, and quality ; 
and to be worth, at the lowest estimation, three miitéons 
sterling. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—The lines inclosed herewith are by the author 
of The Bachelor, which appeared in a late number of 
the Kaleidoscope, and are, I think, equally deserving of 
a place in your amusing miscellany. 

Liverpool, April 18, 1822. 


FEMALE CELIBACY; 
oR, 
THE GRAVE OF CYNTHIA. 
—>— 
Where youthful circles make resort, 
Nightly to flaunt in trim array ; 
Where meet in fashion’s airy court 
The light, the giddy, and the gay : 
I would not seek 
To wet one cheek 
With gentle pity’s holy dew: 
Why shade with clouds a summer sky ? 
Why dim the lustre of an eye, 
That sorrow never knew ? 


W. M. K. 


But lives there one, whose feeling breast 

Those festive scenes can bear to leave $ 
To wander where the weary rest, 

And feel how sweet it is to grieve ? 

If such there be, 
Oh! come with me, 

And view poor Cynthia’s lowly bed : 
*Tis yonder little fresh green sod, 
Where seldom mourner’s foot hath trod, 

Or pious tears been shed. 


Oh, Time! I would not blame thy power, 
For Cynthia’s youth and beauty flown ; 
I mourn but that so sweet a flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone: 
For she was fair, 
Beyond compare, 
And ever was her heart so blythe; 
By gay good-humoured mirth upborne ; 
Oh, Time! she would have laughed to scorn 
Thy very glass and scythe. 


For her, soft dreams and slumbers light, 

Succeeded calm unruffled days ; 

Each eye beamed on her with delight ; 

Each tongue was tuneful in her praise ; 

And at her feet, 
With rev’rence meet, 

A crowd of flattering suitors strove: 
Some proffered glittering gems and gold ; 
And some of endless transports told, 

And everlasting love. 


But little could their prayers avail ; 
Nor one could win the maiden’s choice ; 
She little heeded Flattery’s tale; 
She scorned the sound of Mammon’s voice : 
Could she admire 
The gay attire, 
Of beaux that glittered by her side ; 
While every vagrant butterfly, 
That frisks beneath a summer sky, 









Couid rival all their pride 2 


Yet, had she seen some gentle youth, 
OF manners mild, by sense refined; 
Whose pure integrity and truth 
Spoke manly dignity of mind ; 
And had he sued 
An plaintive mood, 
And, sighing, looked his anxious pain ; 
And had he dropped a silent tear, 
The tribute of a heart sincere, 
He had not sued in vain. 


What though the charms which nature spread, 
With raptured eye she oft surveyed ; 
What though ‘ by heavenly musing led,” 
She loved to wander through the shade ; 
Still from her breast, 
Forlorn, distressed, 
Would sometimes break unbidden sighs ; 
That she had none whose feeling heart, 
In all her griefs might bear a part, 
And share in all her joys. 


Vain was the oft-repeated sigh, 
For friends her youthful years had known, 
Who now had owned the sacred tie, 
That binds all charities in one: 
The moon’s still beam ~ 
On lake or stream, 
Dark woods, and precipices rude, 
Would then inspire sweet melancholy, 
That shunned the world, its noise and folly, 
In love with solitude. 


And now her charms are fading fast, 
Her spirits now no more are gay ; 
Alas! that beauty cannot last, 
That flowers so sweet so soon decay ; 
How sad appears 
The vale of years ; 
How changed from youth’s too flattering scene! 
Where are her fond admirers gone ? 
Alas! and shall there then be none 
On whom her soul may lean ? 


Poor Cynthia! friendless and forlorn, 
When youth’s gay flowers were all turned sear, 
Thou yet couldst shun tke world’s dread scorn, 
And hide thy faded beauties here ; 
But in the end, 
A more than friend 
Was needed, who could watch thy breath, 
Who near thy sickly couch could wait, 
Support thee on the brink of fate, 
And cheer the gloom of death. 


Thou who couldst mourn o’er friendship’s bier, 
Why was thine own unwept to be? 
Thou who couldst give to all a tear, 
Why was there none to weep for thee ? 
Now o'er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave ; 
Who shall thy perished worth deplore ? 
Or say the breast that lies beneath, 
Though doomed its sighs unheard to breathe, 
Was never cold before ? 


Adieu, poor Cynthia! though thy bier 
By widowed love has not been pressed ; 
What though no child, with starting tear, 
Shall view thy place of lowly rest ; 
This little mound 
Shall still be found 
In Spring’s first verdure first arrayed : 
The snowdrops, earliest of the year, 
Spotless, like thee, shall flourish here, 
Like thee shall early fade. 


——== 


LINES, TO A LOVER OF MUSIC. 


Talk not of music of Italian thrills, 
The mellow flute, and thundering kettle-drum ; 
Talk of a walk, at noon, across-the hills, 
And then let dinner with its music come $ 
For to Gentile, Jew, and Turk, 
What is sweeter, 
What completer, 
Than the knife and fork at work ? 


I’d rather see a piece of roasted beef, 
A good potato, and a jug of beer, 
Than I would Catalani, squalling t—f, 
In the best moments of her quav'ring, hear ; 
For &c. 


Talk not of concerts, and your mellow notes, 
Give me tbe music of my eating-shop ; 
For there, much sweeter than your warbling throats, 
Half-drowned in gravy, smokes a mutten chop ; 
For &c. 
And from a bottle of our best brown stout, 
The balm of life, the noblest, best of physic, 
I'd rather hear a cork pull’d fairly out 
Than all your iristruments of earthly music; 
For to Gentile, Jew, and Turk, 
What is sweeter, 
Or completer, 


Then a corkscrew at its work ? 
W. M. W. 
— near Wrexham. 


A VALENTINE, 
Addressed by a sprightly, satirical, young Lady, to an 
elderly, infirm, toothi~s Dandy, who ished. to pass 
off for a young fellow. 


—=_~_- 
You tell me you're young, and I must own, in truth, 
You have some of the symptoms of earliest youth, 
You lisp and you totter, and have ne’er a tooth. 
Liverpool. t+ 


——>>?<o- 


_ €% We have to apologise for the unintentional omis- 
sion of the foliowing translation, in oar last. 


TRANSLATION. 
—<_——. 
Does one lie here, who never knew 
Those ills to nature’s sons so true ? 
Who sang wild pleasure’s tuneless lay ? 
And laugh’d the frolic hours away ? 
Think, care-worn pilgrim, who could be 
So bless’d beyond mortality ! ’ 
Then go! and bid thine envy cease ; 
For here a madman rests in peace ! 
Liverpool. Ss. 


— 2K 


TO MATI4.DA’S GIRDLE. 


——— 


(INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE] 
—<=>>__ 


That, which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his throne, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair ; 
Give me but what this riband bound,— 





Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
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CURIOUS WILL. 

ieee 
The following curious will was proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons in. 1737. The personal property thus passed 
was.very considerable : 


The fifth day of May, 

Being airy and gay, 

And to hyp not inclined, 

But of vigorous mind, 

And my body in health, 

I'll dispose of my wealth, 

And all I’m to leave 

On this side the grave, 

To some one or other, 

And I think to my brother, 
Because I foresaw, 

That my brethren in law, 

If I*did not care, 

Would come in for their share, 
Which I nowise intended 

Till their manners are mended, 
And of that, God knows there’s no sign $ 
I do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 

Of which, witness my hand, 
That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotch-pot ; 
But I give and devise, 

As much asin me lies, 

To.the son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 


Of his brother, 
JOHN HEDGES. 











Che Caleaner. 


‘© Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” Worron. 





A EADY OF QUALITY IN THE REIGN OF 
JAMES I. 
————— 

In 1619, died Sir John Spencer, formerly Lord Mayor 
of London. He was perhaps the richest citizen of bis 
time: but the amount of his wealth cannot be ascertained; 
it was variously stated at three, five, and eight hundred 
thousand pounds. His opulence, however, was so noted, 
that one of the pirates of Dunkirk, who, during the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. exercised their out- 
rages with impunity on the English coasts, had laid a 
for carrying him off to France: but the design failed. 

is only child was a prize worthy the notice of a courtier, 
and she became the wife of William Lord Compton, 
afterwards created Earl of Northampton. At the funeral 
of Sir John, about one thousand persons followed in 
mourning-cloaks and gowns. The amount of the inheri- 
tance seems to have exceeded all the expectations of Lord 
on 3 insomuch, that, on the first news, says Win- 
wood, ** either through the vehement apprehension of 
joy for such a plentiful: succession, or of carefulness 
how to take it up and dispose of it,” he became dis- 
tracted for a considerable length of time. It must pro- 
bably have been soon after his recovery that his wife 
addressed to him a letter, which may be regarded as the 
most perfect exposition we possess of the wants and 
wishes of a lady of quality in the age of James I.— 
** My sweet life,Now I have declared to you my mind 
for the settling of your state, I suppose it were best 
for me to bethink, and consider within myself what 
allowance were meetest for me.—I pray and beseech 
you to grant to me, your most kind and loving wife, 
the sum of £2600 quarterly to be paid. Also, I would, 


I must.and will have for either of them a horse. Also, I 
will have six or eight gentlemen; and I will have two 
coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with four very 
fine horses; and a coach for my women, lined with 
cloth, and laced with gold, otherwise scarlet and laced | 
with silver, with four good horses. Also, I will have 
two coachmen, one for my own coach, the other for | 
my women. Also, at any time when I travel, I will 
be allowed not only coaches and spare horses for me and 
my women, but I will have such carriages as’be fitting 
for all, orderly, not pestering my things with my wo- 
men’s, nor theirs with either chambermaid’s, nor theirs 
with wash-maids’. Also, for laundresses, when I travel, 
T will have them sent away before with the carriages, to 
see all safe. And the chambermaids I will have go be- 
fore, that the chamber may be ready, sweet, and clean. 
Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up myself with my 
gentleman usher in my coach, I will have him have a con- 
venient horse to attend me, either in city or country. And 
I must have two footmen. And my desire is, that you 
defray all the charges for me. And for myself, besides m 
yearly allowance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the 
country, and six other of them very excellent good ones. 
Also, I would have to put in my purse £2000, and £200, 
and so you to pay my debts. Also, I would have £6000 
to buy me jewels, and £4000 to buy me a pearl chain. 
Now, seeing I have been, and am, so reasonable unto 
you, I pray you do find my children apparel and their 
schooling, and all my servants, men and women, their 
wages. Also, I will have all my houses furnished, 
and my lodging chambers to be suited with all such 
furnitute as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable 
cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards of 
plate, fair hangings, and such like. So for my drawing 
chambers in all houses, J will have them delicately 
furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, 
carpets, chairs, cushions, andall things thereunte belong- 
ing. Also, my desire is, that you will pay my debts, 
build up Ashby House, and purchase lands, and lend 
no money, as you love God, to my Lord Chamberlain, 
who would have all, perhaps your life, from you 
So, now that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what it is that I would not have, I pray you, when 
you be an Karl, to allow me £2000 more than I now 
desire, and double attendance.” —Miss Aikin’s Memoirs 
of the Court of James I. 








DUELS. 
-_~— 


The practice of fighting duels with pistols instead of 





swords has certainly tended to render them less brutal, 
if it has not assisted to save life. We never now hear 


were used in the heathen time.” ‘If (it says) a Man 
speak to another words that ought not to be spoken :— 
Thou art not a man’s equal—thou art not a-man-in thy 
heart—I am as much a man as thou art; then 

they meet at the meeting of three ways.”” The usage 


| of the ‘heathen days’ allowed of duel or single com- 


bat, in answer to the inexpiable accusation of cowardice 
an accusation which we only be effaced by blood. 
The recreant who refused to give the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, * where three ways meet,” lost his law, and. 
never could afterwards defend himself by oath, or be 
received as a witness. ‘That, which was the direful 
cause cf war before the rape of Helen, could not fail 10 
inflame the anger of the Scandinavians; and their com- 
bats very frequently originated in ‘ladies’ love and 
druery.” The last and most memorable duel in Iceland 
was fought between the two pocts, Gunnlang with the 
serpent tongue, and Kafn. They contended for the 
hand of the fair-haired Pelga, and both died in the 
conflict. ‘The fate of these youthful lovers excited uni- 
versal commiseration ; and it was enacted, in one of the 
greatest folkmotes.ever known in Iceland, and by the 
advice of one of the wisest men in Iceland, that thence- 
forth the duel should be taken away for ever. 
DUEL BETWEEN A MAN AND A DOG. 

We extract the following from ‘* Historical Anecdotes 
of Heraldry and Chivalry,” an anonymous work, but 
written we believe, by Mrs. Dobson, the elegant author 
of the life of Petrarch. 

** Phe strangest duel I eyer met with was one fought 
between a dog and a man in the year 1371, in the pre- 
sence of King Charles V. of France, and related by 
Montfaugon. A gentleman of the court was supposed 
to have murdered another, and who had been missing 
for some days. This suspicion arose from the mute 
testimony of the person's dog, a large Irish grayhound, 
who, with uncommon rage, attacked this supposed mur- 
derer wherever he met him. As he was a gentleman 
and a man of very nice honour (though, by the way, he 
really had murdered the man) he could not bear lying 
under so dishonourable a suspicion, and therefore ap- 
plied to the king for leave to justify his innocence by a 
single combat with the saiddog. The king being a great 
lover of justice, granted his suit, ordered the lists to be 
made ready, appointed the time, and named the weapons. 
The gentlemen was to have an offensive club in his hand, 
the dog a defensive tub to resort to occasionally. The 
Irish grayhound willingly met this fair inviter, ‘at the 
time and place appointed. They fought: the dog pre- 
vailed, and almost killed the honourable gentleman, 
who had then the honour to confess his guilt, and to 
be hanged for i: in a very few days.” 





of such desperate and deadly work as that recorded in 
the Guardian, which took place in the combat between 
Sir Edward Sackville and Lord Bruce, in the reign of 
James the First. The duel between the late Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Matthews (on account of some imputations 
thrown out by the latter on Miss Linley) is the most like 
it of any in modern times, though it did not terminate 
so fatally. They met at four in the morning on Kings- 
down, near Bath. Having ineffectually discharged their 
pistols, they drew their swords and went to it like gla- 
diators, the seconds having been strictly ordered not to 
interfere. Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to disarm his 
adversary ; but he failed, and they closed, struggling 
most desperately, and exhibiting great muscular power 
with prodigious passion. Before they came to the 
ground, both were severely wounded, and both had their 
swords broken in the fail. Mr. Matthews, however, was 
uppermost; and pressing hard upon Sheridan, demanded 
him to beg his life. Theindignant reply was, that ‘he 
scorned it;”? and the combat was renewed with their 
broken swords, and with unabated fury. At length 
Sheridan fainted with loss of blood, for the point of his 
antagonist’s sword had remained sticking portly in his 
cheek and ear, and he was otherwise mangled: so that 





besides that allowance, have £600 quarterly to be paid, 
for the performance of charitable works, and those 
things I would not, neither will be accountable for. 
Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that 
none shall dare to lend or borrow: none lend but I, 
none borrow but you. Also, I would have two gentle- 
women, lest one should be sick, or have some other let. 
Also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for a gentle- 
woman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their Lord and Lady with great estate. Also, when I 
ride a hunting or travel from one house to another, I will 


the seconds now interfered, and carried the exhausted 
parties off the ground, both seriously but not mortally 
wounded. 

From an essay in the Edinburgh Review, treating of 
the ancient laws of the Scandinavians, we glean the fol- 
lowing particulars relative to the origin of the barbarous 
custom of duelling. King Frotho decreed that all con- 
troversy, that is to say, all wrongs and affronts, were to 
be decided in the field. A chapter of the Upland law 





have them attending ; so, for either of these said women, 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
DWraughts. 


SITUATION XL. 





- <2 -- 
(Number 96 of Sturges.) 
i 


Black to move and win. 






























has been quoted by Robertson from Stienhook, entitled, 
*©On battle and single combat; from the old laws which, 
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The Philanthropist. 
DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS. 
—-_- 

¢% The following letter, which we give verbatim et 
diteratim, is from the same deaf and dumb correspon- 
dent, whose former appeal to the public was given in 
the Kaleidoscope of the 12th of March (No. 89.) The 
peculiar case of the writer imparts an interest to the 
communication, and serves to show that persons, under 


the most discouraging privations of speech and hearing, 
may attain an easy and intelligent style of writing. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Encouraged by your kind insertion of my 
former note, I again venture to obtrude myself upon 
you, trusting you will deem the importance of the 
subject I write upon, and the very great degree of in- 
terest I take in it, a sufficient apology for my presump- 
tion. It would not require so feeble an advocate as 
myself to call forth the charitable efforts of the benevo- 
lent in behalf of the unfortunate deaf and dumb, were 
they possessed of those powers of exciting pity which 
other unfortunates have: but it is their sad case not to 
differ in external appearance from those who possess 
their perfect organs, and their mute condition precludes 
that complaint of the privations they undergo, by which 
others arrest attention, and ultimately obtain relief. To 
this may be attributed the long neglect they have expe- 
rienced in a town so distinguished for charitable institu- 
tions as Liverpool. My first and only inducement for 
addressing you, was my seeing several children and five 
or six adults in the town, who are entirely deaf and 
dumb, whom (upon eet to speak with accord- 
ing to the method used, and as I myself had been in- 
structed) I found to be totally ignorant of every means 
of holding conversation. I made some inquiries into 
their characters, and found, to my inexpressible grief, 
that they were, without exception, idle, dissolute people. 
The men (of which there are five) are much given to 

inking ; and one of them, who works in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pool-lane, asked me for drink; and the 
ebildren ran about the streets like idiots. You may see 
one in Duncan-street, St. John’s, committing all the 
mischief and all the wickednesshecan. There is a poor 
‘widow in Leander-street, Brownlow-hill, who has two 
children deaf and dumb, for the support of whom she 
has to toil early and late, since they will always remain 
a burthen upon her hands; whereas, if they had re- 
ceived proper instructions, they would have been enabled 
to learn some lucrative trade or profession,’ and instead 
of being a burthen, would have assisted in supportin 
her. This is but one case out of numerous others whic 
I could. name, but it would swell my letter to a greater 
length than the limits of your paper could conveniently 
allow. When the institution in London was first opened 
Cit will be read with astonishment) that out of fourteen 
families who applied for relief, there were no fewer a 
number than fifty-seven deaf and dumb persons; and 

h this may not be the case either in this town or 
Neighbourhood, yet, as it shows that it has been the 
case in another town, it is a fact sufficient to prove the 
im ce of having a re for these unfortunates. 
I not enter any further into this subject, but shall 
conclude by hoping, that (though this comes from an 
humble individual) the benevolent inhabitants of the 
town, will condescend to take it into their serious consi- 
deration, and they will have for their reward the blessing 
of Almighty God, who will rejoice in so many of his 
ereatures being rescued from a state of darkness and 
ignorance to the light of knowledge, which is at present, 
to them, unattainable. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 
oad. 


_ 


AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
—<—>— 





[From Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine.] 
5 — 
An examination of the pupils of the New York In- 
titution, for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, took 








place at that city, on the 25th of October 1821. The 
number of unfortunates were sixty, who excited much 
interest by the manner in which they went through their 
exercises. A Miss Barnard from Utica expressed jn 
signs the Lord’s prayer, and no one could fail to under. 
stand her. Her attitude was devotional, her gestures 
graceful and significant, her countenance expressive, 
and her whole performance indicated a knowledge of 
what her signs expressed: she had only been under 
instruction fourteen months. 

The exercise which followed was one of memory, and 
in this several took part. Among the rest, Miss Bar- 
nard reduced to writing the Lord’s prayer, which she 
had previously rendered by signs. Another pupil wrote 
the history of the creation—a third, the flood—a fourth, 
the ten commandments—while another wrote from me- 
mory the character of Christ—and a sixth, the miracle 
of Christ curing the deaf and the blind. Next followed 
two small girls, not more than nine or ten years old, 
who conjugated, by writing on the black board, two 
verbs through several of the tenses, in connexion with 
the personal pronouns, and a noun, forming a complete 
sentence; as, I curl my hair—I curled my hair—I 
wash my hands, &c. This was explained by Mr. Loof- 
borrow, the principal teacher, as the method practised 
in the New York school for the deaf and dumb, and as 
involving a principle not adopted in common schools, 
and which might be beneficially introduced. Children 
generally leara grammar by rote; but as the object of 
grammar is to teach them the structure of language, it 
would be better, in going through the moods and tenses 
of the verbs, to prefix the pronouns and add a noun as in 
the instances above. The exercise which followed was 
the fable of the Bear and the Bees, from sop, told in 
signs by Richard Sip, the son of an able farmer ia New 
Jersey. This went to show that the deaf anddumb un- 
derstand the nature of a fable and its application. 


————— 
SUICIDES. 


—— 


The following account has been taken of suicides, 
during the last ten years, in the City and Liberty of 
Westminster : 
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Of the above, 163 were males (including four of félo- 
de-se) and 63 were females. 


.| families, is the want of systematic arrang 





The Gleaner. 


‘© I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WortTrTon. 





ADVANTAGES OF EARLY RISING. 
~~ 

The vehicle adopted by the author for his useful and 
interesting remarks, is a series of letters to the different 
members of a family with which he has been residing, 
among whom the practice of lying long in bed appears 
to have obstructed the efficacy and utility of their many 
amiable characteristics and endowments. The head of 
this family is the man of business, much engaged in the 
negociations of commerce, with a propensity to literature 
and tasteful pursuits, but unable to indulge it by the 
surrender of any part of that short interval into which 
the family practice of late rising had compressed the 
operative portion of the day. The arguments of the 
letter-writer, to induce his friend to enter upon a wiser 
and more beneficial course, are very judicious, and such 
as, we doubt not, will find their way to the conviction of 
many whose conscience must second these well-meant 
and well-executed efforts. 

We thought it a very sound observation of this writer, 
that lying late in bed induces indecision of character, 
for certainly there is no custom or habit which keeps a 
man so long in a fluctuating state of mind, balancing 
between duty and indulgence, self. tion and self. 
surrender, determining and determining still, resolving 
and resolving only, too near the moment of exertion to 
slumber quietly, and yet morbidly pushing the moment 
from him till he sees the account swelled to hours against 
him. The reasons for early rising, peculiarly applying 
to the case of a man immersed in business, with a taste 
for elegant and intellectual pursuits, as the only means 
of gratifying his laudable inclinations, are very forcibly 
and ingeniously urged, as will appear by the following 
extract : 

‘‘ Your mercantile engagements completely absorb 
every minute of the day, and the pleasures of the family 
circle and social party generally occupy the evening. 
Where then can you look? If I point you to a part of 
your life which is spent in a manner that is worse than 
useless—is prejudicial to your mind and destructive of 
your health, I shall not be asking too much of you if I 
oniy solicit you for one week to try the experiment which 
I would recommend... Rise two hours earlier every 
morning. Calculate this. It gives you fourteen in & 
week; an additional day; and your most sanguine 
wishes would be satisfied by one-seventh of your time 
being devoted to literary pees I only fear that you 
have started at the thought of allowin io 80 much : 
if so, my dear friend, let me remind you that, after 
having given you the time, I accompany the present 
with no stipulations: it is your own; and you may use 
it as you please.” 

*¢ The secret cause (if it be right to style it so when 
writing to one to whom it has long been revealed, and 
in a great measure acted upon) e secret cause of all 
that disorder and confusion which prevails in man 
t, whic 
will always correct and remove the evil. We often see 
a vast deal of bustle and uninterrupted succession of 
exertions, and a continued round of occupations, and 
yet scarcely any thing appears to be effected; or, if done, 
it is so ill-timed and so out of place, that one would al- 
most wish it had been left unattempted. It is the want 
of method and the want of time that occasion this. Plans 
are formed, but no thought is previously bestowed upen 
them, because the design is resolved upon when the exe- 
cution is needed. And, even when there does appear 
something like wisdom in the intention, some unexe 
pected occurrence intervenes, some hindrance is pre- 
sented, which disarranges every thing, and throws all 
into confusion.” And again: 

‘* I may, perhaps, have allotted too large a space of 
time for previous deliberation. You may tell me that it 
requires no such forethought to manage the concerns of 
a family; and that I am recommending time to be 
spent in activity which might be turned to much better 
advantage. You are probably right: but you cannot 
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refuse to grant me, that the time which would be thus 

ined would enable you to get through the duties of 
Ca, in a manner much more consistent with the 
principles of order and proper arrangement. The 
activity of mind and body that is felt in the morning, 
would render your occupations much less irksome than 
they must often prove at a later 1 gre of the day. 
Those employments which succeeded would be con- 
ducted better; for, however trifling some of them may 
appear, if they are werth doing at all they are worth 
domg well. You will have set an example to your 
servants and domestics which will produce an effect that 
entreaty or threats could never have obtained. Surely 
no servant would lie in bed when she knew that her 
mistress was up and active. A principle of shame 
would operate with all its force, and render her incapable 
of self-indulgence, when she would receive such a pointed 
practical reproof. You would provide for the casualties 
of the day ; unexpected hindrances would not disarrange 
your plans: unlocked -for interruptions would still leave 
you much time upon hand. And one great advantage 
would be the result. The surplus hours (ah! surplus! 
my dear madam, for I must believe you have affixed a 
few mental remarks of exclamation after these words) 
would afford an opportunity for intellectual improve- 
ment. Your favourite authors will again be read. The 
pursuits of your earlier days, before the care of a 
family and the anxieties of a mother were known, would 
again be indulged: and thus would you render your- 
self even still better qualified than at present for your 
favourite employment—the instruction of your chil- 
dren.” 

Some of these letters are afterwards addressed to the 
daughter and some to the son of the respectable persons 
with whom the author con d his correspondence ; 
and each set of letters conveys arguments respectively 
calculated to operate most persuasively and beneficially 
upon the parties to whom they are addressed. To the 
young lady, the lovely hues and fresh delights of morn- 
ing seenery are set forth with eloquence and fecling. We 
will produce an example. 


**Do you know what you lose by spending those 
hours in sleep which might be devoted to the most 
pleasing and most substantial enjoyment? Only recol- 
lect the peculiar fascinations of the morning. Think 
upon the feelings which they are calculated to ecx- 
cite. Picture to yourself (and, if you imagine T have 
painted in two glowing colours, rise to-morrow, and 
compare it with reality; and, if there be one tint too 
vivid, one touch too flattering, destroy the painting and 
forget the artist) picture to yourself a summer morning. 
The sun, rising in all his native majesty, shedding his 
beams with a gentle influence, which, while it predicts 
their increasing power, teaches us to value their present 
mildness. Every object, as it catches the first rays of 
“+ the powerful king of day,” appearing to smile at his 
approach. The lengthened shadows that shoot across 
the meadow, slowly diminishing as he advances. The 
clouds, that seemed to check his early progress, gradu- 
ally yielding to his growing might, and ‘ illumed 
with fluid gold,” disappearing amid ‘the kindling 
azure.” The listening dew drops, *‘ stars of morning, 
impearling every leaf.” Vegetation clothed in a richer 
verdure, and the variegated flowers in livelier hues. 
The groves resounding with the melody of the feathered 
tribes, who appear susceptible of gratitude for the re- 
turn of the opening day ; whilst every animal is in mo- 
tion, and seems to feel a new satisfaction in the exercise 
of its ative powers and the revival of its capacities for 
enjoyment.” 





In aid of these observations, many passages are pro- 
duced from our pocts, and they are sueh as are not un- 
likely to please and interest the fair and the young. 
But among the strongest persuasives to those morning 
exercises and contemplations, the author of this sensible 
and pious little volume has not omitted the chief, but has 
made it his principal theme. -He has dilated in a very 
pleasing manner, in his letters to the young lady, upon 
the delightful recreation of tracing the footsteps of the 
Deity in his brilliant creation, when the morning sun 
rises from his chambers in the east to repeat his daily 
and appointed race. He reminds her that the pleasures 
resulting from these observations are increased ten-fold 


| privileges which he is permitted to enjoy, and leading a 
life of consistency with his Maker's will;” he finds a 
fresh source of love and a new spring of gratitude in 
every thing that surrounds him. 
2 


AGE OF TREES. 
—> 
There are various opinions respecting the full age or 
natural life of trees. Mr. Evelyn, and others, imagine, 
that from three to four hundred years form the natural 
life of the oak tree. An oak tree was felled in April, 
1791, in the park of Sir John Rushout, Bart. at North- 
wick, near Blackley, in Worcestershire, judged to be 
about three hundred years old. It was perfectly sound ; 
contained 634 cubical feet of timber in the trunk, and the 
arms were estimated at two hundred feet more. In Mr. 
Gilpin’s work on Forest Scenery, there is an account _of 
oak trees in the New Forest which had marks of exist- 
ing before the Conquest. The tree in the same forest, 
against which the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel glanced, 
and killed king William Rufus, remainsstill a tree, 
though much mutilated. In Mr. Robert Lowe’s View of 
the Agriculture of Nottinghamshire, several trees are said 
to have been lately felled in Sherwood Forest, which 
were found to have cut into theui I. R. or In. R. (Rex) 
and some had a crown over the letters. Mr. M‘Wil- 
liam, in his Essay on the Dry Rot, goes still farther; 
he says, that many trees might be mentioned in this 
and other countties, which bear sufficient testimony of 
their being for above a thousand years old ; and he gives 
reasons for believing that several trees now exist, more 
than three thousand years old ! 


Voit Cpat. 














THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

A Noble Lady of Florence, who resided in a house 
whith still stands opposite the lofty Doric column which 
was raised to commemorate the defeat of Pietre Strozzi, 
and the taking of Sienna, by the tyrannic conqueror of 
boil, Cosmo the First, losta valuable pearl necklace, 
and one of her waiting-women (a very young girl) was 
accused of the theft. Having solemnly denied the fact, 
she was put to torture, which was then given @ pluisir 
at Florence. Unable to support its terrible infliction, 
she acknowledged that **she was guilty,” and without 
further trial, was hung. Shortly after, Florence was 
visited by a tremendous storm; a thunderbolt fell on 
the figure of Justice, and split the scales, one of which 





fell to the earth, and with it feil the ruins of a mag- 
pie’s nest, containing the pearl necklace! Thuse scales 
are still the haunt of birds.—The foregoing incident is 
certainly more dramatic than the one known to the pub- 
lic in our version. 





Anecdotes of that absurd person, the proud Duke of 
Somerset, who lived in the reigus of Anne and Geo, I. 





(FROM LORD ORFORD’S MEMOIRS. ] 





On a quarrel with George I. the Duke threw up his 
appointment of Master of the Horse, in a manner which 
sufficiently evinces the littleness of pride. Having com- 
manded his servants to strip off the royal and put on 
the family livery, he sent for a common dust-cart, and 
directed that all the badges of his office should be 
thrown into its he then, foliowed by his retinue and 
the aforesaid vehicle, proceeded to the Court-yard of 
St. James’s Palace, and, after ordering the driver to 
shoot the rubbish, he stalked back indignantly to Nor 
thumberland-house, accompanied by the same cavalcade 
in which he had left it. ‘That his pride had little ac. 
cordance with English humour, we need not be told. 
** Get out of the way,” said one of his people to a 
countryman who was driving a hog along the path by 
which the Duke had to pass. ‘* Why?” inquired the 
boor. ‘* Because my Lord Duke is coming, and he 
does not like to be looked at,” rejoined the man. The 
clown, enraged at the imperious manner in which the 
mandate was urged, exclaimed, ** But I will see him, 
and my pig shall see him too :” and seizing the animal 
by the ears, held it up before him till his Grace and 
retinue were gone by. Lady Charlotte Finch, his second 
wife, once tapped him playfully on the shoulder with 
her fan: he turned to her with marked displeasure, and 


daughters were accustomed to watch him, standing, 
while he slept in the afternoon ; one of them, overcome 
with fatigue, sat down; the Duke awoke apey 
—he assured her that he should remember her dis- 
obedience, and accordingly left her £20,000 less than 
her sister. 





Matrimony.—An American writer on this subject 
proposes the following useful rules: That no girl from 
the age of 20, should, wear either shift or cap that she did 
not make, or help to make, herself. That from thesaid 
period they should eat neither of pudding nor pie until 
they could completely make both well, or at least one of 
them. ‘That upon its appearing that any young lady is 
thus educated, and really mistress of these qualifications, 
she shall be considered as adequate to £5C0 fortune. 





The celebrated physician Malouin, at Paris, had so great 
a veneration for his profession, that he declared him- 
self convinced, that Moliere’s death was a just judg- 
ment on him for bis want of respect to the science of 
medicine. Being once a witness of the anxious punc- 
tuality with which a patient took a most nauseous 
medicine, he said to him with great solemnity, * Sir, 
you deserve to be sick !” 





Our Castor correspondent informs us, the old and sin- 
gular custom of cracking the gad, or whip, in Castor 
church, on Palm Sunday, has been again performed ; 
we have heard some account of this before, but can rely 
on the correctness of what we here insert. An estate at 
Broughton, near Brigg, is held by this custom. On the 
morning of Palm Sunday, the gamekeeper, or some 
servant on the estate, brings witht him a large gad, or 
whip, with a long thong; the stock is made of the 
mountain ash, or wickin tree, and tied to the end of it 
is a leather er containing thirty pence (said to have 
in it formerly thirty picces of silver) while the clergyman 
is reading the first lesson (Exodus ix.) the man havini 
the whip cracks it three times in the church porch ; and 
then wraps the thong round the stock, and brings it on 
his shoulder through the church, to a seat in the chaneel, 
where he continues till the second lesson is read (Mate 
thew xxvi.;) he then brings the gad, and kneeling upon’ 
a matt before the pulpit, he waves it three times over 
the clergyman's head (the thong is fastened, as before 
observed) and continues to hold it till the whole of the 
lesson is read, when he again returns to his seat, and 
remains till the service is over. He then delivers the 
gad to the occupier of a farm, called Hundon, half a 
mile from Castor.— Hull Rockingham. 





Chance.—There is no such thing as chance. It is the 
unaccountable name of nothing. —Chatham. 





Longevity.—There is now living at Deptford, a man 
named Andrew Price, a native of Jamaica, who was 
born the 10th of May, 1712 (nearly the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign) consequently, should he live till next 
May, he will he 110 years of age. 





Omens.—The Atlas, a three-decker, was launched 
in 1782. When they came to ship her bowsprit, the 
figure stood so high that it was necessary to cut away 
part of the globe upon his shoulders, and that part hap- 
pened to be America. Sailors remarked this as ominous 
at the time, and the event has not weakened their belief 
in omens. 





Sagacity of the Cat.—Lately, a cat, belonging to a 
respectable lady, in Blackburn, was conveyed, tied up 
in asack, to Mitton, a distance of nine miles; byt, not 
liking its new home, it«eturned to Blackburn, four 
days afterwards, and appeared much fatigued during 
the whole of the next day. 





Execution of Charles the First.-Thia memorable event; 
which has been described with so much eloquence by our 
historians, is thus recorded in a newspaper of that pe- 
riod, called the Moderate Intelligencer, without com- 
ment, and on the same type with the common news of 
the day. 

*¢On the 30th of January, was Charles, King of Enge 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, put todeath by be- 
—_ ing, over against the Banqueting-house of White- 
The newspaper from which the above extract is copied 
verbatim, is printed on a small quarto half sheet, and in 
seme of the numbers, the proceedings of Parliament are 








to the real Christian, ‘* who is living up to the exalted 





observed, ‘* My first wife, Madam, never took that 
liberty, and she was a Percy.” His two youngest 








shortly mentioned under the head of ** 4 Perfect Diura. 
nal of some Passages in Parliayent.” 
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Correspondence. 
SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—You will oblige me by giving a place, in the 
next Kaleidoscope, to the following remarks upon a 
letter signed 4 Scotchman, which appeared in your last 
number. 

This gentleman says, ‘‘ To judge from the conversa- 
tion and opinion of many of the Liverpool book-learned 
men, the Scotch Universities are held in very little esteem 
in this place.” Then, after giving vent a little to his 
indignation at these book-learned men, if their remarks 
be unjust, he tells us, ** these Universities are blamed 
for conferring degrees on gentlemen who have neither 
merit for attaining them, nor sufficient ability to support 
them when conferred.” He has been told, also, ‘ that 
degrees have been purchased in Scotland for £10, others 
go as high as £30 and £40;” and, throughout the rest 
of his letter, he takes it for granted, ‘‘ that his country- 
men, of the learned seminaries, are so much influenced 
as to give, for a pecuniary consideration, that which 
alone belongs to merit.” 

From these passages I am convinced, either that this 
gentleman is no true Scotchman, or that he knows 
very little of the subject he has written upon. This 
will also appear evident to your readers upon a little 
consideration of them; for he says, ‘the Scotch Uni- 
versities (which, of course, conveys the idea that all the 
Scotch Universities) are held in very little esteem,” by 
the aforesaid ‘‘ book-learned men.” And why are they 
so? Because they confer degrees for money on those 
who have neither merit nor ability to deserve them. 
This I deny; for of all the Scotch Universities, those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow (and, if he is a Scotchman, he 
may perhaps have heard of them) stand the highest ; 
and I have never yet heard that either of these sold a 
degree in divinity, in law, or in physic. This, then, is 
sufficient to show his want of candour, or his ignorance 
of the matter, notwithstanding his knowledge of ‘‘ the 
conversation and opinion” of the ‘* book-learned men” 
of Liverpool. 

He now asks you, Mr. Editor, ‘If Universities will 
be so liberal in avishing their degrees (and so indefi- 
hitely, too) on every upstart schoolboy, to what shall we 
we come? Weshall have every country schoolmaster 
LL.D. and every poor curate D. D. !”—It is quite im- 
possible to argue against this part of his letter; especi- 
ally as no one will dare to affirm, in contradiction to 
him, that a country schoolmaster may be a learned 
man, or a poor curate as deserving of a degree as a rich 
bishop. 

But your correspondent thinks it far more dangerous 
in the Scotch Colleges to give degrees in medicine, than 
in any thing else. Asan excellent reason in support of 
this opinion, he tells us, ** A wag once said, that the 
degree of M. D. conferred without merit, might well 
stand for Mad Doctor, and the letters inverted would 
read for Dangerous Man !’? Who can doubt it, after 
this elegant and enlightened saying of the *‘ wag?” 
Again; we are told, ** If aman can annex Dr. to his 
mame, he is every thing; learning and genius are inse- 
parably his.” I would ask, with whom is he every 
thing ? who will think sohighly of him? Not ‘book. 
learned men” surely 5 for they blame the Scotch Univer- 
sities for selling him his degree. Do his medical 
brethren look upon him with respect? Far from it; 
none can dislike or despise him more than theydo. To 
whom then is he so dangerous? Weare told by your 
portespondent, “If we look around us, in society will 








De found many of these personages to whom I allude.” 
It must surely then be our own fault, if we employ these 
** Mad Doctors” and ** Dangerous Men,” when we can 
so easily point them out. 

In conclusion, I must’ inform your correspondent, 
what he seems not to be aware of, viz. that the most of 
the medical gentlemen of Liverpool (among whom are 
some of the ‘* book-learned men”’) have obtained their 
degrees in Scotland ; not by purchase, as he would have 
us to believe, but after a regular course of study, and 
fair and impartial examinations. I can inform him, 
too, that these degrees are not only esteemed in this 
country, but respected all over the world.—Yours, 

Liverpool, April 18, 1822. M. 








S¥iscellaneous. 


STATE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


The body guard of Calcutta is a fine corps of men 
and on state occasions adds greatly to the splendour of 
the scene; and a levee, on a public day at the govern- 
ment-house at Calcutta, has such a court-air of show 
and ceremony as the seat of supreme government should 
present. I saw the venerable and noble Governor-Gene- 
ral preside at the college disputation for 1819. The 
hall of audience below is a very noble one; it is paved 
with dark-gray marble, and supported by several hand- 
some columns, covered with the most beautifully polished 
chunam. The room above to which you ascend by a poor 
ill-designed staircase, is a very fine one, floored with 
polished wood, and ornamented with several rich glass lus- 
tres, descending from a painted ceiling. In a state chair 
covered with crimson a and richly gilt, with a group 
of aids-de-camp and secretaries standing behind him, sat 
the Marquis of Hastings. ‘Twoservants, with state pun- 
kahs of crimson silk, were fanning him, and behind them 

in were several native servants bearing silver staffs. 
ext him, on either side, were seated the examiners, 





and below them again, the most distinguished ladies of 
the oe ext, in an open space, were two 
small rostrums for the disputants, and chairs for the 


professors; the room behind these, and fronting the 
Marquis, was quite filled with company, and in the 
rear of all, the body guard was drawn up in full uni- 
forms of scarlet, with naked sabres. In the tall and once 
athletic form, the manly brow and weather-beaten 
cheek of the Marquis, you can easily retrace all that 
he has seen at the head of a company of British grena- 
diers, and can well imagine him the distinguished young 
hero of Bunker’s Hill; while the mildness of his look, 
voice, and manner, remind you of that hospitable no- 
bleman, who threw wide his portals to those highborn 
but destitute exiles, who, flying from the storm of blood 
and anarchy in France, found a refuge, and a princely 
one, in the house of Moira.—Sketches of India. 








WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
April 19, 1822. 

Discharged. Admitted. 
In-patients cured In-patient 21 
REEVE. cocercorsccesssescccvccers O | Out-patienté.crccrcccccceses severe 22 
Made out-patient .cccccsssoseese 11 | Accid since. 2 
a ecccccsecscccsecccessossoss S| REMAIN iN the house seveeveeel63 

AA secccevscecerecsscoversrecseosese 

Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick and Mr. Forshaw. 
House Visitors, Mr. Joseph Langton and Mr. Richd. Ward. 
Chaplain, Rev. David Hewitt. 














Co Correspondents. 


THE QUAKER’s BUDGET.—Our correspondent, N. 
will have it that Friend NaTHAN is no Quaker, 
from the internal evidence of his compositions. Na- 
THAN, in his last Budget, says, ** Yet I was not in- 
attentive to the duties I swore to perform towards 
her.” Our co mdent very truly observes, that 
the Society of Friends never use oaths, neither on 
ordinary occasions, nor in their marriage ceremonies. 
This, we own, is strong circumstantial evidence that 
Nathan is a mere nom de guerre, which we never 
doubted from the first. Neither we nor our readers 
will value his compositions one jot the less, on the 
score of this very innocent ruse ; as the Budget con- 








—— 


tains nothing derogatory to the character of a respect 


able broth 
wise. 


In reply to our correspondent, JoHNn G. we have to observe 
that the article on Quakers, in the Kaleidoscope, No. 
87, first attracted our notice in the American paper 
to which we attributed it at the time.—We now state, 
on the authority of our correspondent, that it origin. 
ally appeared in Baldwin’s London Magazine. We 
decline the animadversions on a cotemporary work, 

as it is as foreign to our habit as our inclination, to 
criticise the mode in which our brother editors ma 
think fit to conduct their respective works. Wes! 
do all in our power to autos our own work worthy 
of its incre: and increasing patronage; and we 
have been particularly solicitous to ‘*render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” In our scrupulous 
adherence to this maxim, we have more than once 
given offence by our plain speaking, when some of 
our correspondents have attempted to palm off the 
works of others as their own, or have been guilty of 
the minor offence of annexing their initials.to them, 
wishing it to be inferred that they are their own com- 
positions. But if any of our cotemporaries think fit 
to act on a different principle, and adorn themselves 
in borrowed plumes, it is their business, and not ours; 
and we shall leave it to their readers to find them out, 
in the confident expectation that ‘* murder will out.” 


» who know how to be merry and 











Toby TICKLEPALATE informs us, that the friend 
upon whose aid he confidently reckoned this week, 
as hinted in his letter in the last Kaleidoscope, is by 
no means reconciled to the liberty used with | him on 
the occasion. According to Toby’s announcement of 
the essay, as he calls it, on the ** sympathy between 
the olfactory nerves and the organs of taste,” the 
public might be led to expect a profound, scientific, 
or metaphysical disquisition ; whereas the production 
in question is merely a collection of facts, singular 
enough, certainly, and probably not generally known; 
but which can only be considered as data upon which 
others may ground an hypothesis. Such as they are, 
however, the author will not withhold them, having, 
it seems, some regard for Toby’s pledge, notwith- 
standing the grovelling propensities of the latter; of 
which, to his disgrace, he appears not in the least 
ashamed. We are assured that we shall have the 
communication in question next week. 





Our correspondent, P. S. from Burnley, is very welcome 
to the small specimen about which he inquires, and 
which shall be delivered to any person duly authorized 
to call for it. As for the proffered: remuneration, we 
beg to assure him that he is perfectly welcome, with- 
out any such condition. 





THEATRICALS.—The oe, of oe has ys eent 
to the Managers for per with a request that th 
would afterwards forward it to the writer, as divectod 
We cannot discover how our editorial. impartiality is 
— in the insertion or non-insertion of this 

etter. 


DvVELLING.—Our intimation on this subject last week, 
has already produced three essays, viz. from W. with 
whose grave communication we commence this day’s 
publication; from W. W. and ANonyMows (unless 
the wafer has effaced the signature.) The two latter 
are reserved for perusal, as they reached us too late 
for insertion this week. 








The lines of an’ unfortunate mother to her infant, and 
the communication of A FRIEND, in our next. 





The lines of ANONYMOUS, commencing with ‘In the 
morning of life,” &c: shall have a place next week. 





Further acknowledgments.—T.—R. R.—H. S.—Sa¥- 
cCno Panza, and W. 
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